THE   LIFE   OF   JAMES   RAMSAY   MACDONALD

in the House below. The Labour Members trooped down
from their Committee,                                              \

and before we were many minutes in the Smoldng-Room
the recording tape rumbled and rattled, and slowly the
announcement was spelt out, that the Bill had been with-
drawn. Never a thought of consulting Labour! Never a
fear that it might resent being treated as though it had no
mind and no self-respect! What Labour had accepted tlie
House of Commons contemptuously rejected. ... It was
a bitter pill for some of us to swallow, and its taste is still
in our mouths.

The strain became slightly more severe when Lloyd
George succeeded Asquith in December, 1916. MacDonald
had admired Asquith, and could sum him up shrewdly.

Mr. Asquith is a lawyer in mind as well as by profession.
His great genius is shown in overcoming difficulties without
settling them. No man can postpone the evil day with such
success as he can. But he only postpones it. ... Mr.
Asquith, however, has a keen chivalrous sense of not only
standing by his colleagues, but of taking upon himself the
blame which really belongs to them, and every one who has
come in contact with him has, in spite of his shy reserve,
come to regard him with something akin to personal
affection. In hard Anglo-Saxon unimaginative intellect, he
is head and shoulders above his colleagues, and if he had more
force of character and heaviness of hand, I doubt if the
futilities of our Foreign Office would have resulted in war.
But he never could control colleagues. They made trouble
and he spent his time cleaning up the mess.1

The Labour Party, of course, had supported the Asquith
coalition. To support the Lloyd George coalition,
however, seemed to MacDonald to be quite another
matter. For one thing, with Asquith and his followers
outside, this was not a genuine National Government.

1 forward, December 9, 1916,
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